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ANCIENT IRISH LITERATURE. 

ANTIQUITY OP CORN AND MILLS IN IRELAND. 

In various preceding numbers of our Journal, we have 
endeavoured to expose the mistakes proceeding from igno- 
rance of writers who suppose that, previous to the arrival 
of the English, the Irish were in a state of almost utter bar- 
barism. Among other erroneous assertions, it has been 
stated, and very generally believed, that we were wholly 
a pastoral people, wandering about with our herds of cat- 
tle, like the ancient Scythians, from whom we are sup- 
posed to derive our descent. Ledwich, indeed, acknow- 
ledges that his favorite, .Giraldus Cambrensis, mentions 
the mills of St. Lucherin and St. Fechin, but considers 
them as solitary instances of their kind erected by the 
monks, and states, that '■ querns" (or grinding stones), 
" were generally used, and seem to have been sufficient 
for the agriculture of Ireland to a late period." That this 
statement, like most others in the " Antiquities" of that 
learned writer, is wholly erroneous, we shall satisfactorily 
prove, from an authority which cannot rationally be 
doubted. The following extracts, respecting mills, corn, 
&-c, are from MSS. in the library of the Royal Irish 
Academy, which are copies from more ancient ones on 
vellum, in the library of Trinity College, class E. Tab. 3. 
No. 5. The original is faithfully given, in order to lay 
before the lovers of Gaelic lore a specimen of the language 
in which these laws are written, and it will manifestly 
appear, from the extreme difficulty with which those only 
acquainted with the modern dialects of Ireland or Scot- 
land, could understand a single phrase thereof— that they 
must have been written at a period veryTemote indeed. 
This will still further appear from the fact, that, though 
the text is interlined with a gloss of comparatively modem 
age, yet even that commentary or explanation is now 
quite obsolete, and to most Irish scholars nearly as unin- 
telligible as the text itself, 

Ola COujtjnb blejc .7. benfcA bjp^vjt: a cet- 
fceprn cen p )f esollA7y p&nb fceo bid. p ajpi 
on cet fcepm awac a p;y a fc/tju/t, yae/i, feed 
pejt blejebe feed jreft CDujljnb, jyajc bo pjft 
COtijipi), bpf pjp ac pe/t GQujljnb, c;b be aca 
robe mobile prijjr, )fe peji COujljnb jcuy, acs p 
V] tOrtma7Jey Ajcye fceo nermxjcfe pop pep 
olejebe y)p fa.jp, jmappo, feed p)f blep jfe 
jttft blejtbe -jcuf fceo nocA n-jcAnn f<xep COiy- 
Ijnb. 

SlAn bon tj bo nj An m-Me;tb jfp CDu;t;nb 
.■). bentA bjftajc cetfcepm p GQujljnb. Cfi p. 
conA bentA b;^<xjtb cetfcepm p C0u;l;nb f urn 
7"ceo cona eb cetfcejm p u;/tb tu&f ? )f e 
p. p. mo )f benta b^ajeb p nj u;l ac ;mlcwb 
An QDujlpb fan p t-ajycj p<x p n; ujl ac 
jmluAb an ajjib ttx&f Iaida no. n-ba;ne. CpA/-e 
p bAftA fcepm cen pjy etollajy lejt ajtftjjn. 
p efb. fceo p etcpbiph a;tJ?j. ; topb&cb, 
yceo }n Aey combgnjmpajb lejtb b;rie la ajtbj. 
■jpu-pa co po-)cfp na /tob, /-ceo roana paca;b, ;y 
ajtbj/n. 

CDa fe p ejtej- ycejnm co pjf etolla^ cefcb.u 
b7/telA cjthzp j fcO/i&Acb, /-ceo jn Aey comb- 
gnjm/iajb Ian bjjiela b-Ajtbjjn Jfiupu co fapfjn 
n<& /tob /-ceo mana pACAjb jt. jj- lejeb bj/te Ia 
Aph-^p, Cpcye a/_t cedt/iamab fcepm co pjf 
etallajy let la ajtgjn jn e^Bajb yceo p etajt- 
b'ajb, Ian b;^ie la a;tjyn j topbach fceo p aer 
ComjnjmajT'ceo ^o ^act kn cena j jtupu: 

CDa ta pe^ bun A;b a^A;^b yceo a ta ^Ae/t 
fceo atA pepi blejfcbe fceo aca p;/- Ac p;;t bu- 
nA;b ;y ujle ACA;ba c;nA;b b';c b'pj^t 6una;b. 
COunapujl pe ; i buna^b a^ aj;ib jt. no ce be;cb 
muna, pujlp;^ Ajce, yceo Aca pj^vAC fcsp p 



neoc bo jiO/tmacc pjf b'jc bo yae^, ;n neOc bo 
;iO;tmact ajcye j-ceo nemajir-cajttAb bo comjc 
bOjB etOfi/tA. 

Cjb p. con-jcAnb peft blejte c;nCA p CDu;ljnb 
f unn, cjn jurt ^Ab bo Iajiki b;c po cjnfAjB, yceo 
conA b;cAnb p i>upe ta<Xf cpto. p nejcb ikia- 
i?A/i jAb bo lA)m bph po c;ntA;b ? ]fe p. p. bo 
jenAb p tecb cua/- jn-bl; jjb cen co cluA;yteA 
be y-ceo cojft, cemAb ■c-fVm p t) jio jlua^e^t. 
be ona jeba bolAjri) hycb po cjntA;5 jn COujljnb, 
jmojijiu no co n-bjnjneb jnbl;j munA jlua^tea 
be co^ft ce ;tO bejtb ajc; pjujntj /to ^la&jpft. 

be. - 

OIa COajljnb btejc .j. f&» b'p;/i J» OOujljnb 
c;b beb jaBa/- ;t. aba pef c;baey bejtbB;^ c;- 
bAey- jnbejtbbj^. 

SIaj) bon cet yce;nn) »a b/to ;ijy cac nAen no 
"06'n comAb c^jAn nA;tbj;ne ;nA cetyce;nm ;n 
cac naen fcjc bob lejtb ay am. aey com;z;njm]tajb 
fceo ajtbjjn jyjn c;najb tAnAjyte yceo let 
pjAcb la ajtbpn -jfp tpef ycej'nm yceo Ian 
pjAcb la ajcbjjn 7^ p cetftAmAb ycejnm, yceo 
■)f afflAjl cec ycejnm bo j/tey b;A n-ba;njnjfce^ 
CAcb pect; yceo mAb e p f-aeji pAcbuy bpocb 
yeol pAjft, ;ye ;cuy ha p;AcbA fo ajle mab po 
vpejf) p t-ixjfC) 7mo;<(m yceo p bpocb yeol bjv - 
pA;/t ;/■ e pe^ ;n COtrjljnb ;cuy nA p)AcA u;le. 

OF GRINDING AT THE MILL. 

If the mill stone should slide off or break without the 
knowledge of any one, it is then as the sledge should slide 
off the anvil. There are three concerned, viz. the mill- 
wright, the man who is grinding his corn, and the miller. 
If the miller knew that there was any danger, he is forth- 
coming for any trespass done. If the mill-wright and the 
man who is grinding his corn fear any thing to happen, 
the man who is grinding his corn is answerable for any 
damage done afterwards, and the mill-wright is free. 

Why is the first sliding of the mill-stone a trespass here, 
and the first sliding of the sledge not made a fine above ?* 

The reason is as the mill is turned by water the sledge 
by hands of men. 

If the miller, the mill-wright aud the man whose corn 
is being grinding be present and that the miller knew there 
was any danger, he is answerable for all the damage. If 
the miller be not present whether he knew that there was 
danger or not, and should the mill-wright be present know- 
ing that there was danger in regard to his own work, he 
is answerable for any damages that shall happen. 

Why is the man whose com is being grinding charged 
here for a trespass, and why is the other not charged ? 

The reason is : the man whose corn is being grinding, 
made no obstacle and took upon him to be under any da- 
mage that might happen. 

The miller is free if the rest consented to go an with 
the grinding. The first sliding of the stone is not to be 
charged to any. If the mill-wright should leave the mill in 
bad order after him, he is to pay all the debt 01 damage, and 
if any mischance should happen by the strength of the water 
when the mill is not in bad order, the miller then is to pay 
all the fines. 

6tttettt jcbl<ttro.-t 

SUn bo'v t; bo n; p npb jlojnb p efcbA .;. 
p0/ic;tAjb da ajcbele n_A betallfljy -yceo.6 bo 
gentA/i jnAnbentrA bljg&eca jas nA qmAca aba 

* In another part of the Brehon Laws where the laws of 
forges are given. 

_ A great part of these laws are carried on by way of ques- 
tion aud answer. 

t lihlann, (now corruptly, called by the; peasantry .in many 
parts_or Ireland, « haggard,"} js. derived from 'Mi com, 
and Lunn, a repository. 
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/<a; "" OF CORN YARDS, BARNS, &o. 

It is proper to bring the corn to barns, &o. for settling 
and threshing ami this to In: done in a due and lawful 
manner. The com is to be made up in ricks or stacks 
(cruacha) the two thirds of the rick to bo underneath and 
one third uppermost, &c. 

I shall add oik; authority more from the Annals of the 
Four Masters under the year i)!)S. 

L;a tt'jlbe too tujtjm— acuy- ba lie COoljI) ntfjl- 
be p/tjom fcijonjncx CDo\;je b/tej. 60 ;tone<x 
cete6/ta eloco. COujljrfo b; la 6^o.ojl^eac?jlct;nn. 

27«- stone of AUbhefeli (Mogailoc urns the chief fortress 
of Mat/bra) and Muekeaghla'um (King of'Temor) made four 
nulls tones of it. 

For more references to Irish mills, see the Life of S. 
Mouhuu by the Bollandists Tom. I. January I. where men- 
tion is made of S. Feehiu's mill at Fore in Co. Meath. 
Giraldus Cambronsis, Topogruphhi Hiberu. Dist. 52. See 
also Life of Fechin in Acta Sanctorum, p. 139. 

Concerning 1 tlie mills, plough shares, chariots, corn, 
barns &c. of tlie ancient Irish the following parts of Col- 
giui's Acta, SS. may be consulted. 

Life of Aidus, p. 419. c. .5, and 0. 

Life of Nenniiis, p. llii. col. 2. 

Life of Seiuin, p. jli. e. 7, 11, and 12. 

Life of Kiniiiu, p. 039. c. 8. 

Life of Molua, p. 970. c. 11, 21, 27, and 38. 

Life of Aidan, p. 212. c. 34, 44, and 50. 

Life of Moclma, p. 789. c. 0. 

Life of Du£(cus, p. !)4(i. note 7. 

See also Adammau's Life of Columbkillo, lib. 2. c. 3. 
p. 351. and lib. 3. cap. 23. p. 370. J. O'Donovan. 

DAUBY AND THE RAM. 

"Twas oni! of tliosu days when the sun in its perpendicular 
altitude looks nt two sides of tlie hedge at onco — a lovely 
midsummer day — whan nature was laughing till hor sides 
ached, mid mother oiirlh, in her gayest moot), wns lavishing 
her promisos and hur smiles to hor often ungrateful children, 
tlie lambs were skipping to and fro within their enclosed pos- 
tures, and tlie cows, with grave and matron aspect, wore loll- 
ing' in tho sun, and ruminating thoir already gathered repast — 
every thing seemed liuppy except tho Shepherd Darby. 

Poor fellow ! A " green and yellow melancholy," had 
settled on Ids manly cheek ; his grief ho rovoalod not, hut let 
" concealmou t, like a worm i 1 the hud," prey upon his spirits j 
lie stalked about tho field liko u ghost, or leaned upon his 
crook in silent despair. 

Lord Amplufield and Squire Buckthorn woro riding past 
to dinner. " I wonder," said his lordship to the squire, 
" what can lie the matter with my shepherd Darby. He 
seems in a galloping consumption, and wore I to luse him, 
I would not sue his liko again for many a long day. 
Ho is tho most lmuoat, steady, careful creature in the world, 
and never told a lie in Ids life." 

" Never told 11 lie in his life ! Good ! Why, my lord, do 
you really believe such nonsense?" 

'* Decidedly I do. I know your opinion is not very favo- 
rable as to tho moral character of our dependents, yet there 
are some among them not unworthy of trust." 

They now advanced nearer, and his lordship held up his 
whip as a signal, and over bounded Darby, " Well, Darby, 
that showor we had last night served the pastures." 

" It did, my lord, and the cows will give a largar meal, 
and require milking earlier this evening through moans of it." 

" Darby, bring ovor my favourite ram, that this gentleman 
may soo it." 

" Yes, my lord. Hallo, Sweeper, away for Bnllface." In 
a few minutes the dog hunted tho ram up from the flock. 
" That's a clever turn, my worthy," said tho squire, " here's 
half a crown to drink." 

" Thanks to your honour," said Darby, " hut the worth of 
that in strong drink will serve mo a year, and yet I'll spend it 
on drink all in one night." 

" Explain this riddle, Darby." 

" Why, sir, when I feel myself merry enough without it, 
whero's tho usa in taking it? That stream can slake my 
thirst as well. Yet I'll not speak for others — many a one 



there are, who must have strong drink to give them false 
spirits. On them will I spend it to open their hearts, and 
make them forget their day's toil." 

" You are a worthy fellow, and a philosopher," said Lord 
Amplefield, with a look of triumph, as he and the squire rode 
off. « What say you to my shepherd now ?" 

" A mighty plausible fellow, indeed ! Yet proud as you 
are of him, my lord, I bet a score of sheep that before two 
days I'll make him tell you a barefaced lie, out and out." 

" Done !" said his lordship, the wager was laid, and the 
squire sot out on his lie-making expedition. 

He soon ascertained the cause of Darby's melancholy. 
There had been a quarrel between 1dm and the girl of his 
heart, the lovely Cautldeen. Pride prevented a reconcilia- 
tion, though both would have given the world to be in each 
other's arms. To her the squire bent his steps, succeeded in 
drawing out the secret that she loved Darby with a heart 
and a half, and then artfully upbraiding her with unkindness 
in neglecting the _" worthy young fellow," who was dying for 
her, contrived to inveigle her, by a series of falsehoods, into a 
plan tu get reconciled to Darby, and whde in the height of 
his happiness, to coax the ram from him. It succeeded next 
day to admiration — and the laughing girl tript home, leading 
tho animal with a kerchief taken from her snowy bosom. 

Darby was now left to solitary reflection. The hour was 
rapidly approaching when his lordship usually took his round, 
and he would infallibly miss his favourite ram — what was to 
be done ? To tell a LIE appeared to his honest mind the 
very essence of degradation — to EQUIVOCATE was 
meanness execrable — yet an excuse must be had ! A sudden 
thought seized him — he resolved to see how a lie would look 
before he told it ; and planting his crook in the field, and 
placing his hat on it, in order to personate himself, he re- 
tired to a little distance, and in the character of his lordship, 
hailed the effigy as follows : 

" Good morrow, Darby." 

" Good morrow, my lord." 

" How are the flocks to-day, Darby ?" 

" Protty fair, my lord." 

" Darby, I don't see my favourite ram — where is he ?" 

" Oh, my lord, he he he " 

" He what, Darby ?" 

" He was drownd-ed — my — my lord!" 

" Darby, if I did not know yonr general character for care- 
fulness, I should foel exceedingly annoyed, but I presume it 
was an accident. Send the fat and hide up to the castle." 

" That won't do 1" murmured Darby, slowly turning away. 
He resolved to try again. 

" Good morrow, Dnrby." 

" Good morrow, my lord." 

" Are the flocks well to-day, Darby ?" 

" Bravely, my lord." 

« And my ram, Darby, where is he ?" 

" My lord, he he ." 

" Is there any thing wrong ? tell mo at once." 

" He was sto — len, my — lord," 

" Stolen ! stolon ! I saw him this morning as I was riding 
past ! When was he stolen ?" 

" That won't do cither," exclaimed tho poor shepherd, as 
ho turned away the second time. " Cruel, cruel Cauth !" 

Something seemed to whisper to him, " Try if perhaps the 
TRUTH will do !" Fresh courage animated his desponding 
mind, and wheeling about, he recommenced the colloquy, and 
on coming to the usual interrogation, " whero's the ram," 
ho dropped on his knees, and exclaimed, " Oh, my lord; I 
had a falling out with my sweetheart, and she would not 
make it up with mo unless I made her n present of yonr lord- 
ship's favourite ram. Discharge me, my lord, do with me 
what you please, but I could not bring myself to tell your 
lordship a LIE !" 

" That will do !" shouted Dnrby, springing from his knees, 
and walking up and down with a feeling of honest exultation. 
He had scarcely time to compose himself when his lordship 
and the squire appoaved. Darby, on the usual interrogation 
being put, dropped on his knees, and told " the truth, the 
whole truth, and nothing but the truth ;" and instead of see- 
ing a frown gathering" on his lordship's countenance, he be- 
held him turn with a look of triumph towards the squire, 
while he exclaimed, 

" An honest man's the noblest work of God !" 

The ladies are informed, in conclusion, that the squire's 
forfeited sheep were given to Cauthlcen as a dower, and in 
taking the hand of her shepherd, she promised never again 
to put his truth and constancy to so severe a trial. T.E. 



